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DISCUSSION 

(The following excerpts are taken from the discussion which ensued after 
the reading of the foregoing papers Ed.) 

OWEN D. YOUNG 
Viee-President, General Electric Company 

Shortly before leaving for Europe a few months ago, I joined in 
a report of the Merchants Association of New York in which the 
problem of unemployment was discussed. I then felt that that re- 
port threw some light, perhaps, on the situation and was a first step 
in the right path. My observations of what is going on in Germany 
made only a few weeks ago, my observations of what is going on in 
England in particular, have again raised new questions in my mind 
as to what we can properly do in the matter of making provision 
against involuntary unemployment. 

Some of the employers of England say that America has met this 
problem wisely by forcing the individuals to look after themselves. 
The individual must face the question of saving against his inability 
to earn, whether it be the result of the vicissitudes of his employ- 
ment, over which he has no control, or the result of personal dis- 
ability. They say that that is the strength of America. 

I believe in providing some measures of relief against the hard- 
ships of unemployment and particularly I believe in removing the 
threat of unemployment from the great mass of workers of the 
country, but I think we must be careful in applying the remedy not 
to go too far and make it impossible to readjust the levels in periods 
of depression so as to enable the products of a particular country 
to meet competition in the markets of the world. 

Again, I hope that the employers of this country will find the 
solution of this matter of involuntary unemployment themselves and 
that they will not postpone it so long that society, through state 
action, will attempt to find a remedy. In my judgment, state inter- 
vention would be disastrous to employers. 

It will be necessary for the American manager to do something 
more than instruct his employee in a specific job. It is not enough 
to know merely how to operate a boring machine or how to stamp 
out a piece of metal. It is important that a man also know, in addi- 
tion to his technical or specific knowledge, that the piece of metal is 
perhaps going into some great machine, the destiny of which is to 
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play an important part in civilization. I have asked this question 
often: How much more interesting does a piece of metal look under 
a stamping machine if you know it is going into a great generator 
which will take the power of Niagara Falls and convert it into trans- 
missible energy for the use of vast numbers of people? 

SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 
The Shelton Looms, Sidney Blumenthal and Company 

As a result of the tremendous expansion of industry, the oppor- 
tunity for individual contact between employer and employee has 
been lost. It is necessary to find a substitute for that personal 
contact which in the early days of industrial activity was possible 
between the heads and managers of institutions and the employees of 
those institutions. 

My contention is that education for the worker has not stopped 
but has only commenced. When he takes up his job, he first needs to 
be informed as to the job itself. Then he has to be informed as to 
its relations with other jobs, and then as to the relation of all the 
jobs to the common good. It is only by this means that the interest 
of the worker in the particular job he does may be vastly enhanced. 
But on the part of a man in a well-known automobile plant, sitting 
all day at a job and putting in bolt No. 32, it requires a very large 
amount of individual imagination to consider all the possibilities of 
transportation for which that particular automobile is going to be 
utilized. The fact is that while industry is constantly being bent in 
the direction of solving these problems, it has taken a less personal 
form as a result of the invention of machinery. It will be necessary, 
for a long time to come, to have a certain element of drudgery in the 
construction of the many things which are necessary to our civiliza- 
tion. What is there left the men compelled to earn their daily 
bread by performing such drudgery? 

We are working, all of us, not only towards stabilization of in- 
dustry but for the achievement of a greater output in shorter time. 
Men and women are trying to earn more money and they are trying 
to do it in less time. The average labor leader has only these two 
things to offer: more money in the pay envelope and shorter hours. 
If we can get into the minds of the men and women in our plants 
the idea that they must submit for a time, if necessary, to even the 
most deadening form of work, we can still increase their hope by 
giving them some ideas as to how they can fit themselves after hours 
for better citizenship and for better relations with the community and 
also how they may increase their capacity and fit themselves for other 
things. 
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Now, there are many ways of accomplishing this, but I believe 
there is none so potent and so available as the provision of oppor- 
tunity for personal contact between managers and the men. 

In our little institution we have about seventeen hundred workers 
employed at the present time. Late in 1916 or early in 1917 we 
began by inviting cooperation. The result was a great contribution 
to the establishment of the confidence which is the cornerstone of the 
successful conduct of industry today. Great stress must be laid on 
the character of the men who are guiding and leading this form of 
employment. Somewhere Carlyle has said that in dealing with par- 
ties, get the right man at the head and then it does not matter which 
party you follow. There is possibly something in that statement 
which is open to discussion. But no matter whether you call the 
method Collective Bargaining, Industrial Democracy, Unionism, or 
by any other term, get the right leadership to build up a relationship 
which will enlarge the vision of the men and women connected with 
the industry, and then you will have their cooperation. 

It is not only the workingman who must cut the stones to rear the 
cathedral, so well referred to by Mr. Hall. The employer can mold 
his employee — if he has the inspiration — just as Michelangelo ani- 
mated the dull block of Carrara marble with the grandeur and 
beauty of a fine aspiration and the hope of the future as visualized 
by the prophet. 

c. j. HICKS 
Executive Assistant to the President, Standard Oil Company of New Jeraey 

It has been said that the employer must be " fair " and must be 
ready to give a " fair deal ", in order to secure the cooperation of 
the employees. There is one difficulty in this. Every employer in this 
country, if you talk with him, will say that he is doing what is fair 
to his employees, and he means it. The definition of what is fair is 
a very difficult one to determine, and so far as the company which I 
am identified with is concerned, they decided some years ago that the 
way to find out what is fair is to give the employees an opportunity 
to help decide what is fair. 

Out of that decision grew the invitation to the employees to elect 
representatives, and out of that, in turn, grew our joint conference. 
For three years we have had groups of employees' representatives and 
management representatives sitting down together, in all sections of 
this country, discussing what is fair, not only as to particular em- 
ployees and their grievances, but as to wages and hours of work and 
all the fundamental things in which the employee is interested. 

There are many employers who are very skeptical as to whether it 
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is safe and wise to invite that sort of consultation. We believe that 
it is. We believe that instead of merely experimenting in its opera- 
tion, we have demonstrated it, although several years more will be 
needed before many employers will believe that you can trust the 
American workman to select representatives with whom one can 
afford to do business. 

The following incident will serve as an illustration of our experi- 
ence. A short time ago at one of our refineries we had some diffi- 
culty with a group of boiler-makers as to what might be considered a 
fair day's work. They were not doing a fair day's work, and when 
the foreman attempted to prescribe a fair day's work they resented it. 
The elected representatives of those men went on the job and drove 
rivets to establish what was a fair day's work. It was a little larger 
than what our foreman had prescribed and more than the amount 
of work the men had been doing. Inasmuch as those men were 
elected representatives of the employees, the latter were bound to 
accept and did accept their judgment as to what should constitute a 
minimum day's work. 

I could give many such illustrations to prove that you can afford 
to allow representatives of the workmen help you decide what is 
fair, and then you will surely get cooperation. 
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